THE  FOUR GEORGES
early eighteenth century, and this explains much that
would otherwise be obscure. What M. Jacques Bainville
says of his own country is equally true of England,
"ce grand siecle n'est devenu celui de I'ordre qu'apres avoir
fasst par le desordre"* Those who were still young men
when Anne died could remember the Revolution of 1688;
those in middle age had no difficulty in recalling the
horrors of the Popish Plot and Monmouth's rebellion;
while there must have been a few survivors of an earlier
generation who had stood beneath the scaffold in White-
hall that January afternoon when a King of England was
done to death. Many, too, during the spring and early
summer of 1714 must have recalled the stories their
parents had told them of those March days over a century
before when another Queen lay dying at Richmond,
and the succession was in doubt. It takes a long while
either to settle or to unsettle a nation. During the
reigns of the early Stuarts the memory of the relative
calm of the Elizabethan era was still vivid, and many
years elapsed before the continued constitutional crises
engendered a feeling of insecurity in the mind of the
ordinary citizen. Conversely the same was true in the early
eighteenth century, and it was not until after the Forty-
five that a sense of stability began to return. "The
dominating impression of life in eighteenth-century
London, from the standpoint of the individual, is one
of uncertainty and insecurity."2 With the accession of
George III an attitude of increasing complacency is to be
observed, which not even the loss of the American
colonies and the French Revolution was able seriously
to disturb. After Waterloo feeling changed again, but
1  Histoire de France^ p. 209.
2  George, M. D.: London Life in the XVIIItb Century, p. 269.
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